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A DISCOURSE. 



Anotheb year has passed : tonlsy ia the snniul openiog of the 
courses of medical instruction in this Institution. We are aesem' 
bled for that ceremonial; bat I shall not address you, as on former 
occasions, on matters in connection with my chair. Another topic 
claims attention, not altogether inappropriate, and I hope vill prove 
neither uninteresting nor miprofitable. 

As the last session drew to a close, Professor W. E. Homer was 
unable to complete his coarse, from increasing disability produced 
hj serioos organic disease, &om which he had long been a sufferer; 
and, in the ensuing month of May, closed his nseftil and highly 
successful life under a comphoation of disease. For nearly forty 
years that he was connected with the school as aasistant or pro- 
fessor, he was not once absent on an occasion like the present. 
To-day we miss him from his "accaatomed seat;" we look for the 
long fiuniliar &ce and form ; they have disappeared from among 
men — vanished into impenetrable gloom and void. His voice, that 
at a time like the present, each auccessive year, greeted the class 
with hearty salutation, warned the inexperience of youth, or ex- 
horted to zealous and industrious application, is stilled in the 
silence of the gravel "He has been gathered to his fathers" — his 
work is finished ; the mission he was destined to in this world is 
ended ; he has gone to the great account which each one must ren- 
der to his Creator 1 

From the great antiquity of the custom, it would appear that 
there is implanted in man's moral nature an innate desire to per- 
petuate the memory of the departed dead by varied monumental 
memorials; to celebrate their virtues, and to record thoee traits of 
character and qualities which gave them distinction, which won for 
them confidence, respect, and consideration while living. 

The Medical Faculty, immediately after the death of our late 
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colleague, deputed to me the offioe of- .preparing a tribute to his 
memory, for tbe opening disDdU^ of tlils session. I could have 
wished it bad fi^en to ^A^j^' more graceful elocution, and higher 
qualifications for.its p^fennance. 

The dpa^lv.6f jjoctor Horner was followed in a few weeks by that 
of .Dpctci'-J^atWiel Chapman, Emeritus Professor of the Theory 
_ fcb4 itkctice of Medicine in this school It is true that the Uni ver- 
tiity had been deprived for some years of the valuable labors of 
Professor Chapman. It is seen by daily experience that, in the 
ordinance of Providence, we may be struck with premature decay 
while yet in the maturity of manhood and the vigor of our 
powers. It is a sad reflectioD to know that we are subject to this 
afflicting liability. It is one of the saddest aspects of humanity, 
when we behold the brilliancy of genius and the light of knowledge 
obscured in this dark eclipse, and the usefulness of life ceasing 
before its close. 

The death of Professor Chapman did not &11 like a stunning 
blow, as it would have done in the palmy days of his professional 
reputation, and the height of his pro&ffiional fame; yet it left deeply 
mournful impressions. Hia important servioes rendered to this 
school ; the brilliancy of his social qualities; his great professional 
eminence as a teacher; his discriminating taot, olearneee of percep- 
tion, and solid judgment as a practitioner; his generous and disinte- 
rested spirit ; his purity of character, free of tainted thought— of 
whateverpartookof the diaittgennous, mean, or sordid; his admirable 
example, that imparted to the pndeasion of our city its elevated and 
dignified tone — and the courtesies of its intercourse, are yet fresh 
in recollection, and cannot be recalled without profound regret that 
he, around whom they clustered as a part of his being, is no more, 
and they must all die with him I 

A tribute ia due to his memory — ^but who is there to undertake 
it? Few are qualified for the task of delineating the beautiful 
harmony and blending of the varied elements of his nature, his 
gifted intellect and acquirements, and the achievements he accom- 
plished in the field of hia action. In him were combined the elo- 
quence of the forum, with the clearness and precision of scientific 
prelection. He reinstated the teachings of practical medicine in 
the scientific form and systeraatio arrangement, established by 
twenty centuries of observation and experience, in the place of 
hypothetical generalities incapable of application to the innumera- 
ble specialties of details comprised in the practice of medicine. 
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The animatioD of hia genial Bpirita ; his ever-ipa^litig wit ; his 
kind, &aak, and open demeanor, shone out of him aa a light that 
spread gayety in the social circle, dissipated the gloom of the riok- 
Toom, poured into the desponding and fainting heart the in^ira- 
tioQ of hope, dispelling ite feais and reinvigorating its energies 
more potently than any cordial of therapentics. 

The lifb of Doctor Homer, though devoid of the brilliancy and 
high adonunenta of his iUustrions friend and colleagne, ia, notwith- 
standing, an inatmoUTe lesson to the student, and a most encoa- 
raging example to the young aspirant involved in the first diMcnlties 
and emburaasments that beset the opening of his career. 

He came to this city, like many of you, without ftiends — it may 
be said without acquaintances, among its inhabitants. He selected 
it as the place of his permanent residence, and the field of his pro- 
feaaional exertions, almost unknown, with very limited means, and 
in which he had to contend with a large body of able oompetitora 
and rivals. Notwithstanding these disadvantages he was pecu- 
liarly successful. He aoquired fiiends, gained the esteem and con- 
fidence of the eminent and inflaential, secured a prominent social 
mid professional standing, and was happy in forming a most esU- 
mable alliance. He attiuned the highest position in the department 
of science he especially cultivated, and died mourned by a large 
family and drde of relatives, regretted by a host of friends, leaving 
a handsome fortune, the f^its of his induBtry, economy, and pro- 
fesuonal labors. 

There are individuab so constituted by nature aa to be predee- 
ttoed to success and eminence. They are so highly gifted with 
intellectual, moral, and physical powers, that, with common pru- 
dence, lailure is nearly an in^>oesibility. They are moulded in a 
giant's proportions, and possess a giant's strength. They have but 
to put forth their power, and their object is accomplished. We 
look up to such with admiration, reverence, and awe. All acknow- 
ledge their superiority, yield to them the palm, but despur to imi- 
tate them. They have been called " model men," though it appears 
to me erroneously, for they are inimitable. Doctor Homer did not 
belong to this class. He was like ourselves; he stood on our level. 
There are few of you, gentlemen, who are not endowed with equal 
abiUties, and who might not fairly put in a claim, with similar 
opportunities, to an equally suooeeslVd career. 

While the natural endowments of Doctor Homer were not of an 
exalted order, neither was he indebted to a systematic, well-trained 
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oollegiste oonne d atndicB, or groonded in the liigber InvBcslkes of 

edacation, that, vith many, oompenaate For natural deficienoies. 
He was a self-made man. What he waa, was wholly hia own ; 'the 
work of a rigid self-training, and a most labored monlding' xutd 
framing of hia principles and character, on a high conception of 
duty, and of the just and trae, in every transaction of life. Doctor 
Horaei was truly in these respects a "model man." His life and 
example are worthy to be held up for imitation, and are withia the 
capacity of most to copy. It becomes, therefore, a useful and inte- 
Festing matter to know the shackles that embarrassed his efforts 
and impeded his progress; to inrestigate the sources c^the snooeas 
that crowned his actions, and placed him in an enviable positiozi, 
that others, under similar difficulties, may profit by an example of 
BO much encouragement. 

Doctor Homer was a native of Virginia, a State that has oontri- 
bated largdy to the medical capital, character and eminence (^ this 
city. He was born at Warreoton, Fauquier County, on the 3d of 
June, 1798. His parentage waa highly respectable. His gntad> 
father, Mr, fiobert Homer, emigrated from England before the 
Bevolution. He bad visited the ooloniea previously as an agent <^ 
his brother on a commercial adventure. From the advantages pre- 
sented to him he was induced to return, and to make it his perma- 
nent home. He settled in Charles County, Maiyland, whence, in 
an alter-time of life, he removed to Prince William, Virginia. 
Soon after his arrival, he married Mrs. Samuel Glaggett, widow of 
the Bev. Samuel Claggett, a minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and &ther of Bishop Claggett, of the Matyland diocese. 
On his mother's side, be belonged to a medical lineage. This lady 
was the daughter of Doctor Chistavus Brown, a Scotch physician, 
who acquired great professional reputation and accumulated a 
handsome fortune, which he invested in real estate in Scotland. In 
consequence of this step, on his death this property passed, by the 
Scotch law of entail, to his heir-at>Iaw. The eld^ son. Doctor 
Crustavus Brown, received a medical education in Edinburgh. He 
settled at Fort Tobacco, Maryland. He waa highly esteemed^ not 
only as a physician, hut as an educated gentleman. For a time, he 
occupied the post of Fhyaician-Oeneral in the war of the Bevolu- 
tion. He enjoyed the respect and esteem of General Washington, 
and was called in as consulting physician at the dose of the malady 
which proved iatal to the &ther of his country, and plunged all 
America in the deepest gloom. 
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The Becond son of Doctor O. Brown was a ministflr of the Epis- 
copal Chnreh, and was father of Doctor William Brown, of Fairiax, 
"Virginia, a physician who rose to professional eminence, and who 
also held the position of PhysiciaD or Surgeon-General in the army 
of the Revolution. 

Samuel Claggett, the only son of Mrs. Homer by her first hus- 
band, also belonged to the medical profession. He also served as 
an assistant surgeon, either in the Maryland or Continental forces, 
untU the dose of the Bevolation. 

The uncle of Dr. Homer, Dr. Qnstarua B. Homer, belonged also 
to the medical profession. He was attached to the medical staff of 
the army, in the hospital department, under Dr. James Tilton, until 
the achievement of independence. 

He subsequently settled in Warrenton, where he pursued hi» 
profession with great suocess. 

The father of Dr. Homer -was brought up to the mercantile pro- 
fession, in the counting-house of Mr. William Hartshome, of Alex- 
andria, &ther of the late Dr. Joseph Hartshome, of this city. He 
aabsequently had charge of a large mercantile establishment on the 
Potomac, and dually settled in Warrenton. 

His mother was the daughter of Mr. William Edwards and Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, and through her, in direct and collateral lineage, 
Professor Horner was connected with a large circle of relatives, em- 
bracing many names of worth and note in various professions and 
conditions of life. 

The parents of Frofeesor Homer were deeply imbued with the 
sentiments and precepts of religion, of the duties of which they 
were strictly observant, commingled with no false austerities, which 
they exemplified in their practice and enjoined on their children. 

It is to this source, in the earliest and most impressible period of 
existence, that may be traced the strong relifpous tendencies and 
feelings he exhibited throughout life. 

During boyhood, young Homer's constitution was exceedingly 
feeble ; he had little vigor, and was spare to meagreneas. 

He woa so light in weight, that his rude companions would fre- 
quently snatch him up unceremoniously, greatly to his annoyancei 
and, in spite of his struggles and resistance, run off with him in bra- 
vado to display their greater strength, or in the mere wantonness of 
mischief. His weight as a boy long remained at 66 lbs.; and 
until the approach of adult age continued at 96 lbs.; at no period 
of life did it surpass 120. He could not join in the athletic sporta 
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of yoQth. His life vaa sedentary, devoted to reading aod the 
compaaiooBhip of liis eldov. 

His grandmother, towards the close of life, made ibe residence of 
her youngest son, William Homer, her home. Her yoong grand- 
son, by his quiet manners and amiable disposition, became her fiiTor- 
ite. She nursed him in his ulments, caressed him in health, waa 
his earliest instnictor. Th^ daily companionship knit him closely 
in her aftections. She was accustomed to predict for him a future 
of usefulness and eminence, and remembered him in her will by .a 
legacy. 

There is something touching and beautiful in this mingling and 
communion of the extremes of life. The one in mellow de- 
cline, the affections varm and intelligence clear and mature, with 
youth in its dawn ; the just awaking mind receiving its earliest im- 
pressions and its first thoughts, the seeds of its germinant ideas and 
principles that form character, &om the wise experience, the ripened 
judgment, and tender piety of age. 

The sedateness and composure of manner, the purity of mind, the 
strong conscientiousness, the deep but quiet religious feelings, the 
habits of sobriety and order, the abiding reverence for whatever he 
regarded as true, just, and sacred, which were the marked features 
of Dr. H(»iier's character through life, are, doubtless, in a great 
measure, to be attributed to the salutary influenoes of the affection- 
ate training and plastic influences of his venerable relative. 

The scholastic education of Professor Homer comm^iced in 
Warrenton, in his twelfth year, under the instruction of Mr. Charles 
O'Neill, a clergyman of the Episcopal Church. This gentleman 
had been educated at Trinity College, Dubhn ; he was a fine scho- 
lar, and enjoyed the reputation of an excellent teacher. He re- 
moved from Warrenton to Dumfries, where he opened an academy, 
assisted by his brother. He was followed by his pupil, who re- 
mained under his charge until the completion of his education. 

A private academy, however well conducted, and useful as it may 
be for the preparation for collegiate courses, rarely embraces the 
studies of the h^her departments, so important to the development, 
strengthening and training ,of the intellectual faculties in their 
most important operations, Ae processes of sound thought, of form- 
ing just ideas, and the ascertainment of truth. 

The mental culture of Dr. Homer was consequently not deep and 
thorough. This was a serious obstacle in the road of his advanoe- 
ment, but was less felt in the particular department to "hich he 
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devoted himself with * kind of iiuitinctiTe predilection, than it 
would have been in other branches. This defect did not srippress 
or defeat his aapirationa and efforts for profesBional progress and 
preferment. He gained all that his highest ambition could hopa 
for. The work he had to do^ was done, and done well; bnt it 
would have been more arttsticallj, gracefully, and easily accom- 
plished had a higher culture and more extended knowledge for- 
nished him with more complete instruments and larger applianoes 
to work with. His reputation would not only hare been solid and 
honorable, but brilliant. 

This defect is common throughout the country, and besets the 
Medical profession. Few of us, or of you, gentlemen, who now 
listen to me, have enjoyed higher advantages of mental training 
and cultivatioD than Professor Homer. 

The labor of mastering the difBcalties of a science like that of 
Medicine, now embracing in ita wide expanse all of the physical 
scienoes, whose fects are more complex and inscrutable than any . 
other, is immensely increased, when it is attempted with inadequate 
preparation. 

Strong intellects, by arduous efforts, may vanquish these difficul- 
ties ; but feebler minds, without the aid of culture, training, and 
discipline, will find the conflict hopeless. 

Cheap colleges and high schools are amongst the greatest defi- 
ciencies and most pressing wants of our country. They should be 
endowed by the State governments. They should be so numerous, 
and within the means of all, that those destined to professional pur- 
suits should have the advantages of finished mental culture, and 
systematic training. 

While at school at DumfHes, young Hornet was a fVeqnent visit- 
ant at the mansion of the late Judge Washington, through two of 
bis school-mates, the Judge's nephews, and Mrs. Washington, who 
was a distant relative. This acquaintance was renewed in Philadel- 
phia, after Dr. Homer was established here, and ripened into friend- 
ship. In his diary he records a long and interesting conversation 
he had with the Judge, two days before his death, on a variety of 
pablic sulgecta. 

Two days after the death of the Judge, his widowed lady died 
suddenly in her carriage, a few miles from the <uty, on her way 
home. She was accompanied by Mrs. and Mr. John Washington, 
who dispatched a messenger for Dr. Homer. Death had been al- 
most immediate. The body was brought to the city and deposited 
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in the Doctor's hoiue, nntil the ueoeaaarj urangemmts were nude 
for its removal to her reeideDce in Virginia. 

I meotioQ this circumstance, and make the following extract from 
hia journal, in which the event is recorded, as exemplifying the 
strong moral eentimenta implanted in hU nature. 

"In affording this acoommodation to her remains, I was forcibly 
Btraok with the atrangeneas of the reTolutiona occurring in indi- 
vidoal cironmatances. 

"Twenty jears before, when in the height of prosperity, she had 
been kind to me as a boy visitiag at her house, and from whom she 
coold reasonably expect no return ; now, those blessings which the 
Almighty, in hia goodness, has conferred on me of a good wife, and 
moderately easy cironmstancee, hare enabled me to show some grati- 
tude in giving a quiet and reepectfol asylum to her remains under 
my Koi, and in contributing to the comfort of those relatives who 
acoompuiied her." 

After the completion of his classica] education, Dr. H<HDer com- 
menced his medical studies in 1809, under the direction of Dr. John 
Spence, a Scotdi phymman, educated in Edinburgh. 

He was said to be a well-read and intelligent genUeman, and 
acquired reputation and eminence as a physician. Dr. Homer con- 
tinued the pupil of Dr. Spence until 1812. During this period he 
attended two sessions of the University of Pennsylvania. In his 
studies, anatomy was the branch that more particularly interested 
him, and for which he manifested the most decided partialis. 

The following extract from a letter to his &Uier, May, 1811, while 
yet a student, ^libits this feeling, and expresses, for one of his age 
and time of study, exceeding judicious views : — 

"The books you sent to me gave great satisfaction. Instead, 
however, of satisfying my present anxiety to become well acquainted 
with the structure of the human body, they have excited in me an 
enthoaiastic zeal to commence practical anatomy. A man, with the 
assistance of m^>s, may obtain a tolerable knowledge of countries, 
but it ia only by traversing them that he becomes the geographer id 
reality. In like manner it is with the anatomist, for no anatomical 
plates can give him that confidence as to induce him to undertake a 
surgical operation, or give him as good an idea of the subject as dis- 
section." 

In July, 181S, during the prosecution of his studies in this city, 
and before he had graduated, he received a commistiion as suj^geon's 
mate in the Hospital Department of the United States army. He 
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aooepted die appointment after some hesitation, having expected a 
STii^^ncy, with the privilege of continuing, at a suitable time, his 
Btndies in the University. In September following, he was attached 
to the 9th MUitarj District, norUi of the Highlands, State of New 
York. 

At this point commences the active life of Dr. Horner. 

He now makes his first essay in the professional oaraer he had 
adopted, which he is to pnrsne with all his energies through the 
unknown future before him, in which he is to find obscori^ and 
poverty, or to gain distinction, leputadon, and fortune. 

Let us pause, and survey his position at this time. He hod just 
reached his 20th year, of slender form ( his weight abont 100 lbs.), 
his pay some thirty or forty dollarB per month, and rations. He has 
donned his uniform, made after the regulation of the Surgeon and 
Fhysician>General, Dr. James Tilton, of Delaware. Whatever may 
have been the professional excellences of the Sui^;eon and Physi- 
dan-Qeneral, bis sartorial qualifications were not very brilliant. The 
dress was coal black, which, from the readiness it shows dirt, was 
found in the service of the hospital and camp, the most unfit that 
eould have been selected. 

The ooat was single-breasted, with standing collar, a gold star on 
each side, short-waisted and pigeon-tailed; the nether garments 
were tight. Picture the slight frame of the new>fledged surgeon's 
mate thus arrayed. 

At first it was thought very fine, but it was soon found to attract 
an attention in the streets that did not consist of admiration ; and 
when he arrived in camp, it bad acquired for the surgeons, from 
their fellow-officers and soldiers, the soubriquet of "Oroiot^ In a 
short time, the ofEspring of the Physician and Surgeon-General 
proved an abortion. The surgeons, in disgust, threw it aside, and 
each dressed after his own &shion. 

Such were the outward habiliments of the man. What were the 
internal equipments and preparations, by which are decided the 
battles and struggles of life; by which we suffer loss and defeat, 
or achieve conquests, and are crowned with victory 7 

We have seen that, from his early education, his stock of general 
knowledge was not large ; he was well-grounded in anatomy and 
surgery, the branches he preferred, with a superficial acquaintance 
only with the other departments of medidne; but he was conscious 
of his deficiencies, that he was only a student, and determined to 
lose no opportunity for improvement and the acquisition of know* 
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ledge. Nature bud vaiowei him vifh a firm heart, that never 
&iled bim in diffioohies ; he was armed with a resolute determioa- 
tioD DOt eanly shaken, and a perseTerance and application anv»- 
Tering from &tigae. His ardor in the pursuit of knowledge was 
not abated by the kbor it cost ; be knew the range of hia powerai, 
and concentrated bis efforts within them ; he bad in a high degree 
order, method, and economy ; there was a time and a place for 
eveiything ; there was no waste of time or means ; bis probity, 
oonscientiousness, and sense o( truth were such, that none who 
knew him ever doubted bis word, questioned his statcanents, or 
refused to accord to him the fullest oonfidenoe. In conduct, he was 
quiet, unpretending, never acting or talking, or making &l8e displays 
for efibct. No one possessed lees of the art, as expressed by Sterne, 
" of lifting heavy weights by small wins," He had no gifte of the 
courtier; no glozing speech or flattering woida ever passed bis 
tongue. Always polite, be was never obsequious. The impres- 
eioDS he made, and the friends be west, were from the coaTiati<His 
of his sincerity, integrity, and worth. 

The moral and religious principles early inculcated and deeply 
rooted, were uncorrupted, though not yet stnmgl^ tried by tempta- 
tions. They stood the test and trial of time unscathed and uuhn- 
paired. 

His aspirations for the attainment of a high moral state, and of 
professional usefulness were ardent and steady. He appears to bave 
formed for himself some ideal model, which it was the unceasing 
but unavailing aim of bis existence to realize. He was never 
satisfied with what he bad done; be lamented over his deficienciea, 
confessed bis short-comings, acknowledged the saperior dums and 
merits of others. His snccesBes in life he never attributed to him- 
self^ or regarded as the reward of hn deserts, but with tbe most 
profound fiiitb and reliance on an Overruling Providence^ he 
looked on them with a deep sense of gratitude and an unaffected 
humility, as the undeserved mercies of a Heavenly Father. These 
sentiments and expressions are recorded from year to year, month 
to month, in a kind of journal, which is rather a transcript of his 
moral nature, than a record of events. 

In the preceding statement of the qm^ties that formed the 
character of Professor Horner, his deficiencies bave not been 
extenuated, nor his virtues exaggerated. It was tbe possession of 
these elevated moral attributes that constituted the strength of Dr- 
Homer ; and in them lay the source of his undeviating success and 
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prosperity. WiAout them, no efforts for adraocement conM have 
availed ; enveloped in the dead calm of mediocrity, be would have 
remained undistinguished and unknown. 

Their happj auspices carried him through life, like a bark fanned 
by prosperous gales, and driven by a perennial Etesian wind 
through placid seas, tossed by not a single storm, or driven from 
Ita course by adverse currents. From his first advance in profes- 
sional life to its close, his fortune was a continued flow without an 
ebb ; nothing he undertook fiuled ; not a rational wish was ungra- 
tified, or an aspiration that was not fulfilled. 

It is a moral truth, it may be well you should ponder on deeply, 
that our fortunes come from ourselves; success or fiiilure is our 
own act. The disasters, contentions, conflicts, and storms of lifb, 
that so often mar its happiness and whelm in rain its brightest 
pTOi^ncts, arise from ancontrolled tempers and tinbridled passions. 
The most brilliant genius and resplendent intellect, undirected by 
moral and religious principles, Cannot insnre success in life. They 
serve to render more conspicaoos the shame, dishonor, the wreclf 
and ruin they have wrought. 

It would not be doing justice to Dr. Homer, or give a correct 
idea of his energy, self-command, and indomitable resolution, or a 
true conception of the disadvantages under which he labored, the 
long unceasing struggles he sustained in his progress, and the 
heavy cost at which his success was attuned, did I not reveal a 
peculiarity of temperament, or psychical idiosyncrasy, never 
observed, or sospected to exist, by bis most intimate associates and 
firiends, or even by a large portion of his family circle. 

While his exterior life appeared clear, bright, calm, and pros- 
perous, his interior life was dark, desponding, agitated with vague 
apprehensions, and eveiy mental eSsrt a conflict, a stniggle, and a 
victory. 

Amongst his papers is one entitled, "My own Constitution," 
dated 1S88. The following extracts will exemplify the condition 
I have mentioned : " It was considered at school that I learned with 
ftcility; but I never believed it. I have had headache or dull 
pains in the head three-fourths of my waking life, seldom acute, 
hut always such as to make me uncomfortable, and prefer solitude 
to company. 

" Sh(Ht intermissions of this state of suffering have occurred. I 
hare then felt illumnated as the earth is when the sun emerges 
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from behind a etond. I have then hoped for a pleasanble exul- 
ence, but it proTed delusive, and I quickly relapsed into mj oidi- 
naiy state. ConsideriDg this serious obstacle to mental improve- 
meot, I -wonder how I have made any advances, and especially such 
as to have given me an honorable station among men." 

A little farther he writes : " My spirits get into so deplorable and 
hypochondriac a state, that I have a thousand times thought death 
would be a most welcome visitor, and have almost envied those 
whom I have just heard to have passed from the bondage aod 
anxieties of this life. 

" As I grow older, my system is evidently getting more and more 
under the influence of the preceding causes. From the smallest artkls 
of food used in the evening, the next morning I am rendered un- 
comfortable in the extreme ; my mental foculties are hebetated, awl 
I am so vertiginous as scarcely to be able to collect my ideas or go 
on with a demonstration. The latter state has indeed become bo 
constant and frequent, that I have frequently thought my labon 
as a public teacher were becoming too imperiect and confused to 
deserve respect, and that it would be better, perhaps, for me to retire 
and seek for some other occupation." 

The journal to which allusion has been made, kept irregularly, 
with long intermissions, is a history of this most remarkable mental 
conflict, of this life-struggle, continued, with but short intervals 
during existence, perverting all its blessings, and overshadowing 
every enjoyment with a sense of desolation. This state of mind 
recalls the &bled Eomenides of the aacieuts, pursuing their victim 
with relentless persecution. In 1826, in looking into himself &x 
a solution of this mystery, be asks : " Does this feeling depend upon 
an act of injustice or of turpitude which I may have committed at 
a former period of liie which now, preying upon my oonacienoa, 
destroys its rest ? None such is in my remembrance, but my actions 
have not been perfect. I have attempted to walk MthfuUy before 
men; but have I walked faithf^tlly before God?" 

On this point he would not acquit ^innujilf Had this desponding 
state of mind been limited to his religious opinions and state, it 
might hare been attributed to an excessively sensitive, or to a mor- 
bid condition of conscientiousness, that could not be aatisfled with 
any performance of duties or religious services. 

But there was no such limitation. It was not confloed to a single 
sentiment, or tnun of thought, or particular views. It was general, 
embracing every view of life ; it was diffused over the whole mind 
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as a common feeting. It resembled a continued polar night, illnmi- 
nated by transient coruscations. 

Almost every page of his jonmal famishes evidences of this state 
of mind, of his undaunted coarage in snstaintng the conflict, never 
yielding, constantly rallying and summoning all his resources to 
resist the assaults of this inexorable and internal foe to his peace and 
happinesa, an adversary planted in his path oppo«ng his prt^^ress, 
in ceaseless contest A few extracts will suffice to verify the accu- 
racy of the statement I have made, and to prove what appears to 
me a most extraordinary psychical phenomenon. 

In 1821, Dr. Homer made a visit to Europe. In respect to it he 
Bays: "I do not remember any period of life more painful, more dis- 
tracting, which seemed to paralyze more completely every power of 
my mind, or to destroy more eflfectnally every capability of pleasure. 
Notwithstanding the diversified and engaging scenes of a Euro[>ean 
tour, I do not think that for a twelvemonth at least, I had a single 
unalloyed sensation df pleasure ; all was blended with a fixity of 
mind on distressing subjects, which no effort could dispel or allay. 
In fact, I thought my existence for the future must be under the 
influence of invincible melancholy, if not of fatuity." 

Yet, during this period, the journal of that tour shows htm to 
have been active, diligent in observing and investigating every sub- 
ject of professional interest, and that could conduce to his improve- 
ment. It does not show a trace of this unhappy state of mind. 

In February, 1826, he recommenced his journal, after an interrup- 
tion of six years. That period had been one of uninterrupted 
prosperity. He had married the only woman whom he had ever 
loved, and for whom he felt an unabated attachment He was the 
father of two fine children; he had gained an enviable position, was 
Adjunct Professor to Dr. Fhysiok, whose entire confidence and 
friendship he enjoyed ; he had accumulated a sufBciency to secure 
his independence, and had succeeded in advancing, by his industry 
and individual labor, the Anatomical Museum of the University, 
from an insignificant collection, to one of great interest and import- 
ance. After ennmerating, dwelling on, and acknowledging with 
gratitude these great blessings, he continues : " In all of these things 
I have achieved what, ten years since, appeared to me so much be- 
yond my ability, so much beyond probability, and at the same time so 
deurable, that, at that time, I should have considered their actual 
accomplishment as a sonroe and means of happiness which would 
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last through life. Why i3 it that I still find myself discootented, 
restless, anxious for the future, frequently desponding, and often 
miserable? Why is it that the possession of money does not give 
me the pleasure expected from it ? Why is it that the honors of 
my profession, which, in the rapidity of their coming, have placed 
me before my competitors, are not felt as such, and are beoome Ti^nd ? 
Why is it, that unquestionably the most precions ties on earth, those 
of husband and of father, which promised so much of solid comfort, 
and finch a rallying point in life, do not excite in me an active sense 
of enjoyment?" 

The following record is of date April 26, 1829 :— 

"I go to bed dissatisfied, taciturn, and looking for no greater 
comfort on the day to come, than I hare enjoyed during the day 
past. Such is the unprepossessing picture of my life at the present 
time, and such has it been during the last six weeks ; enjo3rment 
has ceased, happiness has fled ; I am inactiTe, worthless, lethargic. 

" On former occasions I have been removed from this unworthy 
and degraded condition, by adopting rules of condnct; and now, 
hoping for a renewal of Divine Qrace, and submitting to its will, 
I promise to adopt the following as the basis of my conduct" 

Then follow ten rules, modifications of former regulations, that 
had from time to time been adopted with the same intentions. 
During the following month, is recorded a mitigation of his mental 
suiTerings, and at the close of it he states: "I now begin to find 
my mind returning to that state of composure and quiet confidence 
in the mercies of Ood which I have fh>m time to time enjoyed." 

This intermission was of short duration. A week after, June 17, 
he writes: "This week has been one of gloom and heaviness, in the 
midst of the observance of my resolutions. I can attribute it to 
nothing, except the hypochondriac tendency of my mind." 

This " dark fit" hung over him for the two next weeks. On the 
21st of June, he continues his Journal in the same desponding 
tenor : " I find it vain to resist the current of one's nature. I am 
at the present moment, just as I have been for the last four months, 
a condrmed and dissatisfied ennuyL Discontented with myself and 
feeling no pleasure or satisfaction in the things around me, and 
finding every plan abortive, either in study, religion, or amusement, 
from which I hoped to obtain that steady and enduring quietude of 
mind, which I have on former occasions enjoyed. I most now 
make up my mind to move down the current of life on those 
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terms diat deetiDy, my peculiar nature, and mj particular pursuits 
seem to have imposed unchaugeabl; on tue. I thank my Creator 
Sor the many unmerited fiivora I have received, and am constantly 
receiving at his hands. I ask pardon and forgiveness for the in- 
gratitude of my nature, which prevents my mind from being illu- 
minated with a single ray of joy, in reflecting on all His goodness. 
In the midst of the means of happiness, I am the victim of an 
unhappy destiny; my mind is cast in a mould which makes it 
insensible to the best giiia of Providence ; and all that remains for 
me, is to submit resignedly during the remainder of the voyage, 
now drawing to a close, down the everflowing stream of time." 

The unhappy and disabling affliction, revealed in the foregoing 
extracts, was manifested in no exterior sign. The fact must take 
by surprise all acquainted with him, as it did myself, so long 
his associate. With what heroic bravery, with what stoical 
fortitude was it borne I No complaining, no murmur was heard. 
Every engagement was kept, every duty fulfilled, no necessary 
labor avoided, no inattention to what he undertook, earnest and 
zealous in every measure to promote the efficiency of the medical 
instruction of the university; no stinting of himself to the mere 
duty imposed on him as a teacher of Special Anatomy, but adding 
additional lectures, at extra hours, on General and Topographical 
Anatomy. These things and others, all the exertions nearly of his 
life, were done under the pressure of a moral weight that would 
have crushed those endowed with far more vigorous and capable 
mental faculties to the earth. 

We are now acquainted with Dr. Homer. We have taken his 
dimensions, have estimated his capabilities, powers, and means of 
action, in waging the great contest of life, in which he was about to 
engage, and in whioh we are to accompany him. 

In following him through his course it will be unnecessary to 
dwell on details or events except when having some illustrative 
bearing. 

Our young surgeon's mate, in pursuance of orders from Wash- 
ington, joined the army on the Niagara frontiers, September 25, 
1813. The army was about breaking up quarters, to rendezvous at 
Sackett's Harbor. Doctor Homer received orders on the 25th to take 
charge of seventy-three invalids, ordered to be forwarded to Green- 
bush, from the hospital at Jjewistown. They had all been wounded, 
many severely, at the capture of Yorktown and Fort George. The 
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detachment waa under the command of Lieut. "Whitii^, who -was 
directed, in cooaeqnence of the wretehed state of the roads, to pro- 
ceed as &r as practicable bj water. The detachment accompanied 
a portion of the army to Oswego, which was not reached until the 
6th of October. 

From the difficulty of procuring the means of transportation, 
they were detained until the 13th, The detachment snffered se- 
verely from exposure and hardships. A large part of the route 
was through the unreclaimed wilderness, the weather was cold and 
tempestuous, with frequent falls of snow. At Utica, where the 
artiUery was met on the route to Sackett's Harbor, Lieut. Whiting 
was detached by the order of Col. Winfield Scott, now Major- 
General Scott, and the command of the invalid corps was assigned 
to the yonng surgeon's mate. Descending the Mohawk near the 
Little Falls, the boats grounded on some rocks in the middle of the 
stream, as the day was closing, endangering the safety of the party, 
particularly of the disabled soldiers. 

The inhabitants in this vicinity, it appears, were opposed to the 
war and the governing adnunistration at Washington. They assem- 
bled on a high bank, overlooking the scene of disaster. The boat- 
men, ignorant of the river, called to them for advice and assistance. 
Both were refiised: they were jeered at and insulted; the detach- 
ment was abused as damned soldiers from the lines, and other oblo- 
quies lavished on them. After some detention and great efforts, the 
boats were got afloat, and the detachment landed for the night, about 
a mile below, where they received a hospitable reception at two 
&Tms, the bams of which were placed at their disposal 

The soldiers were irritated and indignant at the treatment they 
had received. Unknown to the new medical commander, a party 
of such as had the use of their limbs sallied forth at midnight, broke 
into the houses of those who had acted towards them so inhumanly 
and brutally; and broke up and demolished their furniture and other 
household goods. The party assailed threatened prosecution ; but 
on due consideration thought it better to submit to the punishment 
they had deservedly brought on themselves. Br. Homer, at first, 
felt his position unpleasant, as he would be compelled to appear the 
defender of an act of illegal violence ; yet he could not condemn the 
retaliation by his men for the gross outrage and provocation they 
had received. There are circumstances when retaliative or natural 
law can alone reach offenders, and when a resort to it is justifiable. 
This was such a case. 
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Immedi&tely on delivering up his command at GreenTsnsb, Dr. 
Horner reoeived a furlongh, and liastened on to Philadelphia to 
prosecute his profesuonal studies. He attended the courses of the 
UniTersity through the winter, and graduated in April, 1814. 

The campaign of 1814 opened on the Niagara frontier, on the 3d 
July, when the army crossed to the Canada side. It is memorable 
for the number of sharp conflicts and sanguinary encoanters that 
took place, and the brilliant success of the American arms. 

Dr. Horner reached the frontier June 25tb, and was attached to 
the hospital at Buffalo. 

The ftttaolc on Fort Erie, on the 4th July, and battle of Chippewa, 
on the 15th, filled the wards of the hospital with wounded. Be- 
tween sixty and seventy fell to the share of Dr. Homer. The battle 
of Bridgewater.onthe 2dth July, in which the British were defeated, 
swelled his list to 176 wounded and sick. 

An attack was made by the enemy on Black Bock, on the 4th 
August, which endangered the safety of the hospital. All the sick 
and wounded, whose condition would admit of it, were removed to 
the hospital at Williamsburgh, a village eleven miles &om Buf^o. 
Those who could not be removed, eighty or ninety in number, were 
lefi in the hospital, which was placed under the direction of Surgeon 
Homer. 

Under these circumstances. Dr. Horner was subjected at this time 
to the exercise of a capricious tyranny and abuse of power, wholly 
unmerited. On the afternoon of the 7th August, he was arrested 
by the commanding ofBeer of the post for neglect of duty. The 
Doctor felt it as an act of extreme indignity and injustice. He had 
been inoeosanUy engaged in a most laborious business, attended to 
with the utmost punctuality, and in such a manner as to meet the 
unequivocal approbation of those who immediately superintended 
him, a most striking proof of which was his being left in the direc- 
tion of the hospital. 

The next moraing the arrest was removed in an unofficer-like and 
ungentlemanly manner, without explanation or apology. The sup- 
posed offence to this captious hero was, that Dr. Homer, having pre- 
Bcribed for him, and having prepared the medicine, did not send it, 
understanding that a servant would come for it. 

The assault on Fort Erie, the 15th August, by the British forces, 
in which they were repulsed with a very heavy loss, threw an addi- 
tional number of wounded into the hospital. On the next day, one 
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hundred and forty-three of the wotioded English soldiers were sent 
over, most of them dreadiully mangled and BOrerelj hnrnt hy the 
blowing up of the bastion, "They exhibited," ho remarks, "the 
most hideous aspect I ever beheld." 

To the military sui^eon, the blood-stained glories of war are but 
a succession of horrors. Such appears to have been the feelings of 
Surgeon Horner, as expressed in the following extract from his 
Journal, 16th Augnst: — 

"The genius of Humasi^ weeps over the extremes of human 
misery which the short period of fifty days has produced on this 
frontier. It cannot be truly described : affrighted women and child- 
ren flying from their homes to escape the sav^e fury of the enemy 
and their Indian allies, the groauB of the wounded, the horrid mu- 
tilation of their bodies, the want of comfortable accommodation for 
them, all combine to present a scene terrible beyond description. 
Since the 2d day of July, this frontier has exhibited an uninter- 
rupted scene of bloodshed: two pitched battles have been fought; 
Fort Erie assaulted; this place attacked, numerous skirmishes, and 
as to cannonading and bombarding, they scarcely cease an hour from 
day to day. 

On the 17th, the garrison made the sortie famed in our military 
annals, destroying all the British artillery except two pieces, and 
most of their works, and capturing over four hundred prisoners. 
On the 22d, the English army, disheartened by so many reverses, 
abandoned the siege of Fort Erie. Active hostilities in this quarter 
ceased, and the troops were dispersed in cantonments for the winter. 
On December 24, Doctor Homer writes, in his Journal: "This day 
concludes my tour of duty on the Kiagara frontier, my whole hos- 
pital being removed to "Williamsville by a general order of the 2Sd 
instant. I was first on the ground, and am the last to quit it. I 
am now, by permission, on the eve of setting off for Washington; 
my health is bad, but, I hope, will not interrupt my travelling." 

This campaign was a fhiitful field of surgical experience for Dr. 
Homer in his favorite pursuit. It was not neglected. 

Notwithstanding his incessant occupation, with very inadequate 
assistance in dressing the wounded and prescribing for the sick, he 
kept notes and records of his cases, many of them of great interest. 
The results of his observation and experience are published in a 
series of papers in the Medical Examiner, for 1852. 

The intelligence of the signing of the treaty of peace at Ghent was 
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received at WashiDgtoo, February tbe 15th, 1815. Dr. Homer found 
hiaoccapation gone. He waa stationed at Norfolk, Virginia, Burgeon's 
mate to a handful of troopa. At thia stage, he surveyed the prospect 
before him. Promotion must be tardy ; a life, for the most part idle 
and listless, vas before him; it gave so opportunity for professional 
experience ; there was nothing to animate hie zeal, to satisfy the 
earnestness of his character, ^ gratify his instinctive desires of 
knowledge in anatomy and surgery, or to fulfil his aspirations for 
distinction. His decision was prompt ; on the 13th of March he 
sent in his resignation; on the 23d, he received information of its 
acceptance ; the next day he left Norfolk for his paternal residence. 

Br. Homer settled for a time at Warrenton. In his native town 
and the surrounding country, in the midst of nomerous relatives, 
of a large family connection and friends, he soon met with an en- 
couragement that would have fully satisfied the expectations of 
most young practitioners. A short time convinced him his true 
destination was elsewhere. He could not complain of the present, 
but the future was uninviting. He heard no voice that called to 
him, no sign to beckon him on. 

On the contrary, there was something that appeared to repel hJm, 
and drive him away. The Idea of remaining became intolerable. 
He writes on this subject : " Flesh and blood could stand it no 
longer ; often have I paced with rapid and disordered steps my 
little office, agitating in the most painful state of mind my future 
fortunes." 

As this was a critical epoch of life, and the step he now took 
would influence, probably, his future existence, he deliberated long 
before his final resolution was taken. There is amongst his papers 
one on this subject, which is very characteristic of his mind and 
habits. It is a table drawn up to aid the decision that was then 
agitating him. It is dated July, 1815. Four schemes presented 
themselves to his mind, viz : To remun at Warrenton, to remove 
to Phijadelphia, to enter the navy, or engage in the East India 
service. Under each of these heads were arranged, in as many 
colunms and in numerical order, the advantages and disadvantages 
of each, the promises held forth, and the attendant risks. 

The India surgeoncy waa thought of as a temporary measure, 
but an application to a prominent merchant of that day proved un- 
successful. Philadelphia was ultimately preferred, from its superior 
attractions and opportunities of cultivating anatomy and surgery, 
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its enlarged field for eoterpriee and aoqomng distinction, though 
the mk of failure and loss was a serioua drawback. 

Hia preparations were made ; he realized the legacy <^ hia grand- 
mother, collected what was due him, and the Sd of December bade 
adieu to the home of his birth. In recording this event, he ex- 
presses himself in these terma: "The Rubicon is passed; I have 
forsaken my relations, my friends, and my practice. I am now on 
my way to Philadelphia, where I intend to seek my fortunes. I 
have put all at hazard. O, thoa Eternal Father, the giver of all 
good gifts I may thy blessing attend me." 

The winter was passed in close attendance on the lectures of the 
University, in professional reading, and in the prosecution of prac- 
tical anatomy. At its close, he regarded "his prospects as far from 
being flattering ; but patience and perseverance might insure ulti- 
mate succ^s; at all events, he would put his shoulder to the 
wheel." 

But the morning dawn of his professional aninenoe and suoceea 
was then beginning to break, though unperceived by him. 

His enthusiasm for anatomy, his earnest application to dissection, 
bis quiet demeanor, his steadiness of character, the neatneea and 
excellence of his preparations, had attracted the notice of Professor 
Wistar, and gained his friendship, confidence, and esteem. 

In March, he offered to Dr. Homer to appoint him his dissector, 
with a salary of five hundred dollars per annum. 

The offer was immediately accepted, though the emolum«tt was 
smalL 

This opening, trifling as it appears, "led on to fortune." It 
placed him on the path to which he was predestined by his innate 
taste and inclinations. Hia progress was uninterrupted. He moved 
foward as on a royal road ; no impediment occumd to retard, or 
obstacle to arrest his advance, until he had gained all that fortune, 
ever propitious to him, could bestow. 

An occurrence, in this stage of his life, gives as indication of his 
principles. In the fall, he was oppressed with great despondency 
regarding his future welfare, and assailed by anxious and corroding 
cares, picturing to his mind the dangers of abject poverty and want 
At this time, an offer was made to him of a surgeon's place on board 
an East Indiaman. 

Several medical gentlemen, from the trading privileges allowed 
them, had found the situation profitable; and it had been a favorite 
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plan with Dr. Horner. The pr(^>osal was immediatelj declined in 
conaeqaeace of his engagement with Dr. Wistar. 

He remarks, in noting down tliis occurrence : "It is Baid that 
the fortune of every man depends on some unexpected circum- 
stance; I may have rejected that on which my fortnne taroed. 
My refusal arose from my sense of obligation and honorable inten- 
tions to Dr. Wistar. There is a maxim that 'honeaty is the best 
policy.' I sow put it to the test" A note ia appended to this 
passage, dated January, 1832, to this effect: "See vote of Trustees 
of the Universi^ of Pennsylvania, appointing me Professor of 
Anatomy, November, 1831." 

The coDoection formed with Dr. Wistar ripened into peiBonal 
friendship and warm regard. In the summer of 1817, Dr. Wistar 
being compelled to visit the interior of the State in reierence to 
property he owned, selected Dr. Homer as his companion. 

The demonstrations of the anatomical course were fuller and 
more complete than they had been previously ; and the anatomical 
museum was rapidly increased by numerous specimens and pre- 
parations, particularly of fine injeotions as well as important patho- 
logical illustiations. He worked most aasidnoasly, for it was a 
work of love. 

In speaking of the year 1817, he writes : " It opened on me with 
prospects too appalling for the mind of man to bear." He had, 
about that period, nearly determined cm abandoning the world, and 
of devoting himself wholly to a religious life, and in preparation 
for eternity. He oontinnes : " It closed upon me with drcumstances 
I had not dared to antidpate. Fortune had pushed me even fkrther 
than I could have demanded." 

The death of Dr. Wistar, which occurred unexpectedly on the 
22d of January, 1818, appeared to cast a blight on the budding 
fortunes of young Homer. The event was poignantly felt by him. 
" This afflicting dispensation," he records, " has harrowed up my 
mind beyond the manifestation of grief; my 0-iend, my patron, my 
example in life, the good, the illustrious Wistar, is no more. My 
hopes are again destroyed." 

The vacant chair of Anatomy in the University was filled by the 
election of Dr. John Sing Dorsey, the nephew of Dr. Physick, 
under whose auspices he had been carefully educated, and had 
already acquired a distinguished medical and surgical reputation. 
High expectations had been formed of this appointment. 

Nature had largely endowed him with brilliant qualities. He 
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possessed a capadoas intellect, 'veil cnltiTated and repleDished with 
literary stores ; he vas flaent and apt in disooone, -with an excel- 
lent deliveiy. To these were added a ready wit, generoiia spirit, 
and a joyoas temper. It may be considered doubtful from hia 
social habits, whether he oould have submitted to the application 
and drudgery of the practical anatomist 

He probably felt this, and appointed Dr. Homer as his Demon- 
strator, and placed the dissecting class and all its emoluments in 
his hands. 

How yain and unstable are all human calculations. These bright 
anticipations were dashed to the ground. Dr. Dorsey opened the 
Anatomical Course of 1818 with one of the most brilliant intro- 
ductories, as it was generally pronounced, that had erer been deli- 
vered in the University. It excited the highest admiration. That 
night he was taken ill with a disease that assumed in a few days a 
&tal character, and in a week or ten days consigned him to a most 
untimely grave. 

A cloud, it appeared to Dr. Homer, again gathered over and 
shadowed his prospects. The event proved the reverse. 

Dr. Physick, in consideration of his nephew's &mily, though in 
a very desponding state of mind from 4he loss of one to whom be 
was much attached, who poaaeesod his entire confidence, and whom 
he looked to as the prop of his declining age, and thongh in ill 
health, undertook to carry on the anatomical course, as well as his 
own lectures on Surgery. 

He immediately renewed with Dr. Homer the engagement that 
had been made by Dr. Dorsey. The course was completed in a 
manner highly satisfactory to Dr. Physick and the class. The as- 
siduity and zeal of Dr. Homer, and the excellence of his demon- 
strations, by lightening the labor o^ the course and facilitating its 
progress, contribnted in no small degree to this result. 

From some views not easily understood, Dr. Physick resigned in 
the succeeding summer the Professorship of Surgery, to which he 
had given so much illustration by his high reputation, his enlarged 
experience, and bis sound surgical principles, and accepted the 
Chair of Anatomy. 

Dr. Physick was so much satisfied with Dr. Homer's services the 
preceding winter, that he at once renewed the connection with him 
on the most liberal terms. Dr. Homer expresses himself to the fol- 
lowing effect: — 

" I have noacax te oongratnlate myself on the succession of Dr. 
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Phyrick to the Anatomical Chair. Hia views towards me justify 
the hopes I have entertained of professional snooess. Let the event 
be what it may, I shall always consider as auspicions the moment 
that placed me in contact with a man of his elevated and uaeftil 
character." 

The following spring, March, he again writes:— 

" Dr. Physick's conduct savors of the utmost liberality, and I 
have to thank my stars for casting my destiny under his guidance. 
His confidence in me seems unshaken, notwithstanding the atro- 
cioua and anonymous attempts to destroy it." 

This alludes to a systematic plan of anonymous attacks upon 
him, and which called forth the following remarks: "1 have been 
cooRtantly assured, in a succession of years, that my exertions gave 
. satisfaction to Dr. Wistar, Dr. Dorsey, and Dr. Phyaick ; the young 
men placed under my charge have also commonly appeared satis- 
fied, but notwithstanding these evidences in my favor, some anony- 
mous friend of the University assures Dr. Fhysick and I>. Chapman 
in his commnnications, that their patronage of me is doing a serious 
injury to the school, and advises another to be taken in my place." 

The position Dr. Homer had now gained and in which he was so 
firmly intrenched, at once secured and commanded his success in 
his future fortunes. He possessed the entire confidence and had 
won the steadiast friendship of Dr. Physick, the foremost in the 
ranks of the profession, and whose opinion was of great weight in 
society. His income was considerably above his wants, and a com- 
mencing accumulation gave a confidence in a future store. The 
harassing fears of feilure and destitution, conjured up by the dark 
despondency to which he was so often a prey, were for the time 
dispelled. So entirely had mind, feelings, and affections, been 
engrossed in the hard struggle he had bravely maintained agunst 
discouraging odds, that no other consideration could engage his 
attention or make a permanent impression. He had now the assur- 
ance of security and independence: he conld indulge in other 
thoughts, and look into other relations of life. 

It is remarkable and characteristic that up to this period he had 
been unconscious of that profound sentiment, of that ideality of the 
moral faculties, the source of our noblest conceptions of moral 
duties, and of our purest enjoyment, the origin of man's highest 
aspirations on this earth, and only awakened into existence by the 
inspiration of woman. He had never loved ; nay, he was sceptical 
of the existence of such a passion, certainly as to himself, and 
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looked upon all that had been sud in eloquent prose or sung in 
harmomous Terse on the aobject, as the illusiona of an ardent nature, 
or the ezag^rated fictions of a poetic imagination. 

But his hour had arrived, as it comes to all. He felt and 
acknowledged the reality of the sentiment he had denied ; and, pos- 
sessed by the passion he had discredited, roused from it& dormant 
state, he was thrown into new trains of thought and impelled into 
a new condition of being. In this relation of life he was fiivored 
as in so many others. His hopes were not thwarted. He was 
afBanced, and in October, 1820, was married to Elizabeth Welsh, 
the third daughter of Ur. John Welsh, a prominent merohaut of 
this city. 

By this marriage Dr. Homer entered into a highly respectable 
&mily, largely connected, and became more closely identified, ia . 
assuming the family relationship, with the citizens of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Horner was happy in this union, in whidi he found those 
congenial qualities and virtues that form the happiness of domestic 
life. 

There was bom of this marriage ten children, sis of whom still 
survive. The three elder daughters were eligibly married. The 
last, Josephine, the wife of Dr. Richard Eppes, of City Point, Vir- 
ginia, died suddenly in this city, January, 1852, under peculiarly 
painful circumstances. 

The shock was terrible to her &tber ; and though he rarely spoke 
on the subject, it evidently preyed on his feelings : he never rallied 
from the blow. The last 'lecture he delivered was on the day pre- 
vious to the first anniversary of her death. He was worn out, ex- 
hausted : " the pitcher, for the last time, had gone to the well." 
The next day he sent for me. The heart, which had long been 
organically diseased, was acting convulsively : he was under high 
moral and nervous excitement. Yet he made no allusion to the 
day or the event. His thoughts locked up in bis bosom, and hia 
feelings suppressed, were racking his frame: but no outward sign 
betrayed his mental sufiering. The face wore its habitual calm, 
sedate, cold, deliberate expression; yet the Mher's heart was break- 
ing for the daughter's loss. 

In the month succeeding his marriage, at the request of Dr. 
Fhysick, Dr. Homer was associated with him as Adjunct Professor 
of Anatomy. From this time there is but little more to record in 
the life of Dr. Homer, than the occurrences of a successful profes- 
uonal life, and a strict attention to his various duties. 
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In 1823 he iras appointed one of the Surgeons to the Philadelphia 
Almshoose Hospital, which office he held for tweoty-five years. 

Dr. Pby^ck, broken down hj increasing inSrmidee, finding the 
task of lecturing beyond his powers, resigned his chair in 18S1. 

Dr. Homer, in Kovember of that year, was nmmimoasly elected 
in hia place. ' 

On the approach of the cholera invasion in 18S2, the City Conn- 
cA& appointed a Sanatory Board composed of the principal physi- 
cians of the city. Dr. Homer was one of those selected ; and was 
snbseqaently placed in charge of one of the temporary district 
hospitals, established during the prevalence of the epidemic. 

He devoted himself to investigate the anatomical lesions that 
occor in the intestinal tube in cholera. For this olgect he adopted 
an entirely new method of observation. He first made a minute 
injection of the mncooa membrane, and then examined it under 
water with large magnifriug lenses ; and afterwards on the object- 
glass of the microscope. 

In this manner, he demonstrated that the epithelial stmctore of 
the small intestines is destroyed and desquamated. 

Boehm, of Berlin, subsequently ascertained the same fact, and it 
has been confirmed by numerous observations since then. I chum, 
then, for Dr. Homer, the credit of having first devised the method 
of obtuning an exact knowledge of the pathological condition of 
the mucous membranes and epithelial tissues ; that is, by previously 
injecting them, examining them under water with magnifying 
glasses, and the microscope ; and, further, of being the first who 
demonstrated, conclusively, that entire desquamation of the epithe- 
lium of the small intestines is a cardinal and eq>ecial anatomical 
lesion in cholera. 

This lesion, as a constant symptom or anatomical alteration, is 
met with in no other disease, and is Ear more intimately connected 
with the pathology of cholera than the lesion of Peyer's glands, 
first announced by Louis as existing in typhoid fever, and for which 
he has received so much credit, is with the pathology of that 



Dr. Homer, in a communication published in the Amenrxm 
Journal of Medical Scieruxs, for 1834, described his process, and 
stated the results of his examination. A paper made its appear- 
ance, published in Paris, in the Preaae ifedicaU, two years subse- 
quent to the publication of Dr. Homer, in which the author pro- 
posed the same method, but made no allusion to Dr. Homer's paper 
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on the Bame subject He took great credit to himself as the first 
to propose that mode, the only correct one for determiniog the 
pathological alteration of muooos membraaea. 

No peculiar circamatances from this period occurred to disturb 
or to change the tenor of his life. He oon^ued to labor dili- 
gently in his various occupations, in illustrating and teaching 
anatomy and clinical surgery, making additions to the Wistar 
Museum, transacting the business of the University, of which he 
was the dean for thirty odd years, publishing new editions of his 
Special Anatomy and Histology, with the illustrations, improvementa, 
and additions, adapting the work to the advancing progress of 
science, of making communications to different medical journals, 
and in attending daily to his private practice. These diversified 
engagements were pursued under the constant and disabling pres- 
sure of the moral sufihring which afflicted him the greater portion 
of his life. In 1848, he writes: "I find my nature unchau^^ ; I 
am now very much as I have been for so many years, and have but 
litUe prospect of improvement in my habitual state of mind, either 
the result of its own bad organization, or of a body too feeble to 
keep it in anything like tone." 

Nor were hia domestic and social ties forgotten or neglected. 

From his system and order, he found time for every duty. 
Amongst other objects that engaged his attention, and excited his 
zeal, was the establishment of an additional hospital for the relief 
of the better classes of onr operative population. The want of 
Buoh a chanty had long been felt, but no one moved in the under- 
taking. After several ineffectual attempts in general society, Dr. 
Homer directed his eflbrts to the stirring up of the Catholic church 
and community on this subject. He succeeded ; and the founding 
of the St. Joseph's Hospital, in 1849, may be attributed mainly to 
his exertions. 

In June, 1841, Dr. Homer, for the first time, bad an attack of 
dyspnoea, while residing in the country. In each succeeding year, 
these attacks were renewed with increased severity and frequency. 
They were most commonly brought on by indigestion, or over- 
exertion, or exratement. In 1844, 1 saw him in one of his attacks. 
The lungs were violently congested. I succeeded in obtaining a 
slight auscultatory examination, to which he was averse, sufficient 
to ascertain the existence of hypertrophy of the heart, apparently 
without lesion of the valves. He was relieved by a blet^ing and 
by a copious expectoration of bloody serum. 
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Id 1847, his constitution i^peared ta'be yiddlng to the aCEection. 
The attacks were frequent, either sererty'Qt- eibght, hia nights for a 
time, Dearly sleepless, and dropsical effusion^ l^:co;DiiieQced. 

He was, in this state, attending daily to practio^^'aometiines on 
foot, and ascending the staircases of hotels and privato' re^^nces, 
iregardless of his safferings. It was with diffioolty he 'oSiiId'^lw 
persoaded to retire to the country, to find r«Uef in inaction «ii^' 
repose. He retomed in the fall, so much recruited from this regi- 
men, that he carried on the winter course without interruption, 
though the carotids could he seen from every bench^^The anato- 
mical amphitheatre riolently throbbing, and it was a daily expecta- 
tion he might drop at the demonstration table. 

In the spring of 1348, Dr. Homer, accompanied by his Mend, 
Dr. Leidy, made the tour of Europe. He rallied on the voyage, 
and soon after landing engaged with the ardor of a young medical 
tourist in professional pursuits. In England, Qermany, and France, 
he visited hospitals and anatomical museums, and sought out 
eminent anatomists and surgeons. He was in Vienna while the 
revolutionary movements were in progress. He was also in Paris 
during the fierce confiicts of July, when he witnessed in the. hos- 
pitals, filled with the wounded, every variety of gunshot wound, 
and the modes of treatment pursued. In passing from one hospital 
to another, our medical travellers found themselves suddenly be- 
tween two parties of combatants, when they bad to take refuge in 
a parte cochire to avoid the deadly missiles. 

From this excursion, Dr. Homer returned much benefited, and 
was enabled to attend to his routine of duties without intennission 
nntil the winter of 1852-3. 

During 1852, his attacks and sufferings increased, and sad inroads 
were made on his constitution and health. At the opening of the 
course, in October, his situation appeared very precarious, and gave 
serious apprehensions to his friends. He was resolute in his deter- 
mination to lecture ; be could not bring bis mind to abandon the 
field in which for twenty-one years he bad successfully labored. 
Bat it was early apparent that his career was drawing to a close, 
and the impossibility of bis finishing the coarse manifested. 

Early in November, immediately on my return from Europe, 
where I bad been detained, he requested my opinion of his state, 
and the course he should pursue. He was frankly told that lectur- 
ing, or practising, in his then state, was impossible— must not be 
thought of; that rest and tranquillity were indispensable. " Then," 
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said he, "I must leave th^Eoitj;'! cannot remain and follow jonr 
sdrice." He left tlie.'D«xT da; on a visit to his Mends at the 
South, retttme^, nC-.Hhiee weeks, temporarily rallied, and resumed 
his lectures, wlufdi'^e continued until January 27. This last lec- 
ture wtt^acjSpmplished with difficulty. His limha were distended 
wiCh,%^lt8ica1 swellings; for a week he had been lecturing while 
'.1]ap3aged to the waist; his respiration labored and short, ten- 
' dered speech difficult ; the heaving heart and throbbing carotids 
seemed thrcateniiig every moment an apoplectic hemorrhage, a 
sadden congestion, or fatal effusion on the lunga. At the end of 
the lecture he deliberately walked to his home, at least a quarter 
of a mile, as though he were in perfect health. From this time he 
felt the conviction that his office in life was closed, and be was 
soon to be removed firom those duties which he had fulfilled with 
earnestness and integrity. He resigned himself calmly to his ikte, 
and awaited its coming without a murmur or with reluctance. 
There was, with him, no parade of preparation for a future state, 
for it had been the ruling thought and aim of his whole life. He 
seldom talked of bis death, bat, when it was alladed to, it was 
treated and spoken of as any other occurrence of oar daily life. A 
drcnmstance I am tempted to mention, shows his coolness and un- 
concern on this subject. He was lying on a couch — Doctor Heniy 
Smith and myself sitting on each side. Doctor Horner was suit- 
ing some pain, a new symptom that had jast commenced. He 
demonstrated with his finger the different regions of the trunk, 
enumerating the organs they contained, and the state of each, and 
indicated the exact seat where he then suffered the most. This was 
done with the interest and earnest manner of a demonstration to 
his class. I was so struck with it as to call the attention of Doctor 
Smith to this display of the "ruling passion strong in death." 
" Look! here is the anatomist dissecting his body — making & post- 
mortem before he is dead." The remark so amused Doctor Homer, 
that he laughed heartily, in which we joined him. At the end he 
said: "Well, I have not had so good a laugh for a long time." 
This occurred on the third day before his death. 

The imperative sense of duty, so conspicuous a trait in Doctor 
Horner, was manifested in the last moments of his life. Towards 
the close of February, finding the most urgent symptoms of his 
case mitigated, and his life prolonged beyond his expectations, he 
insisted on relieving the Faculty of the University of a portion of 
the labors his incapacitated state might throw on them. He 
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oommenoed the anatomical eiaminatioa of the candidates for gra- 
duation, aided by bis son-in-law, Doctor Henry H. Smith, and con- 
tinned this duty until within two days of bis death. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the death of Doctor Homer was 
not the immediate reault of the chronic affection under which his 
constitution had broken down. He bad complained about the 10th 
of March of pain in the abdomen on the left ade. The night of 
the 12tb it suddenly assumed an intensity that led to the suspicion 
of perttoni^ &om a perforation. He sank ezbaosted by unceasing 
and uumitigable anfi^ng the evening of the next day, March IS, 
surrounded by his sorrowing &niily and relatives. 

Examiuarion after death revealed the existence of entero-perito- 
nitis, with mortification of the small intestines. This new condition 
was the direct cause of death, and bod suddenly supervened on the 
original disease. 

In estimating tiie merits of Doctor Homer in a scientific view, 
he must be judged according to bis pretensions. Special anatomy 
was the chief object of bis poisait ; it was the department to wbii^ 
he devoted liimaftH) and in which he acquired the distinction he 
possessed. He cultivated sn^ery as a profession intimately asso- 
dated with anatomy, and also practised medidne. It is not the 
custom in our country to separate these difibreot departments, 
though some one may be a more special subject of attention. Aj 
an anatomist, he was certainly one of the most eminent and oom- 
plete our country has produced. 

The anatomiod museum of the Uuiversi^, founded by Doctor 
Wistar, is an evidence of hia great anatomical akJll and untiring 
application. A very large portion of it, upwards of two-thirds, 
and containing most of its finest preparations, rivalling those of the 
best anatomical museums of Europe, is the result of bis laborsi 
On bis death, he bequeathed the whole of them, together with all 
his instruments and apparatus connected with disseotions, to the 
medical department of the University. The valuaticm of this dona- 
tion is between eight and ten tiiousaad dollars. The Board of 
Trustees have, in consequence of this liberal bequest, bestowed on 
this collection the name of the " Wistar and Homer Museum." 

Human anatomy systematically cultivated for upwards of four 
hundred years, and many hundreds of dissections having been 
annually made during that period, it might be expected that little 
or nothing could be left to be gleaned at this time. But the in- 
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dustry of Doctor Homer has proved there still remained some 
portions of etructure vhich, though overlooked, would yield to close 
research. 

Doctor Homer, from ohflerratioti, felt satisded that the common 
account of the apparatus of lacbrymation did not explain fally the 
phenomena of that function. The constant application of the 
puncta lacbrymalia to the surfitoe of the eye, under varying circum- 
stances, by which they are kept bathed in die tears, was unexplain- 
ed. He accordingly sought for the solution of this difficulty, aud 
discovered, almost as soon as sought for, a special muscle situated 
on the posterior surface of the lachrymal ducts aud sacs. The dis- 
covery of this muscle was immediately verified by anatomists in 
this country and in Europe. He named this muscle "Tensor 
Tarsi." It has also been named after him " Musculus HiHuerii." 

Amongst the principal of the European anatomists, who admitted 
this discovery, was Signor Trassmoudi, who wrote a pamphlet re- 
specting it, explaining its uses. He discovered, also, the nervea 
distributed to it. The original discovery of this muscle by Dr. 
Homer, was contested by an Italian anatomist, Signor Fla^ani, 
who quoted several authorities as having pointed out its existence. 
In a paper published in the ninth volume of the P^ladelphia 
Jataval ^ Medical Science, Dr. Homer has completely rebutted 
this all^ation, and has shown clearly that none of the quotations 
have any reference to the muscle he disoovered. The claim, it ap- 
pears to me, is fully sustained. 

It has been stated to me that Dr. Moaely, ol this (nty, has lately 
disoovered the antagonist (tf this muscle, a circumstance that proves 
positively its existence, which, by some, was at first denied. 

The glands of the axilla in the black race, hare been shown, by 
Dr. Homer, to exist in much larger numbers, and are much more 
developed in them than in the white. 

The odor peculiar to both races, far more intense in the black 
than in the white, proceeds. principally from these bodies. He 
named them "odoriferous glands." 

He has fiuther shown some peculiarities in the muscular arrange- 
ment of the rectum, that have interesting connection with its patho- 
logical states, not noticed by former auattHuiats ; and in describing the 
larynx, he has united the observations of Lauth and Dr. Leidy, and 
proposea a new anatomical description of the fibro-elastic membrane 
that lines it interiorly beneath the muoous tissue, and forms the 
vocal cords. He gives to it the very appropriate name of " Yocal 
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or Fhonetio Membrane." The timbre, or peculi&ritj of muaical 
tone of the voice, depends, moet probably, on the development and 
physical characters of this ligament 

Dr. Homer was not flaent, copions in language, nor had he any 
pretensions to elocution, bat he was a very excellent teacher of 
anatomy. His plan was, to a certain extent, novel. He composed 
a text-book, which waa a moat complete bat concise treatise on 
Anatomy. 

It was written in " strict reference to the course of study pursued 
in the University of Pennaylvania, and waa kept in as compendioos 
a state as possible, so that there should be no unnecessary loss of 
time in reading it."* 

It is much to be regretted that few books are written in this spirit, 
and that much time is lost in reading mere words. This book was 
in fitct his lectures ; it was not costly, and was in the hands of all his 
students. In the lecture-room, he confined himself chiefly to the 
t^monstration of the text of his work, by dissections, preparations, 
drawings, and models. On the value of this method there will be 
difibrent opinions; but it is certain that he made good aaatomtsts, 
I have frequently heard indents declare that, plain, simple, and 
unadorned aa were the lectures of Dr. Homer, they bad learned 
anatomy better from him than from any other they bad heard lec- 
ture on that branch. 

That Dr. Homer waa a popular teacher with the classes of the 
University is certain. He commanded their respect, their confidence, 
their esteem, and their affection. No one ever spoke unkindly or 
disrespectfiilly of him. 

The portrait that is suspended before yon is an evidence of what 
I state. When it was known, laist winter, to the dass, that, in all 
likelihood, Dr.Homer would never again lecture, a contribntion was 
nused to procure his portrtut and present it to the University. The 
work was confided to one of our ablest artists. 

It is a trathfol likeness, and a fine picture. When it is considered 
that it was drawn, in a great measure, from memory, it must be re- 
garded as wonderfhL 

It presents him, as it should do, not as he appeared in the last 
years of his life, pallid in premature decay, and^om to the bone by 
cares, labor and disease, but aa I recall him in'early days, rejuve- 
nated, in health, manhood, andstrength. That portraiture is his out- 
ward semblance revived in the truthiulneBS of nature, preserved 
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from the ravages and decay of death, and the oMinoa <^ the 
tomb. 

How beautiful, how glorious the art that achieves sooh « triumph. 

For years to come, in after time, will generations of students look 
on that portrait, and know him whom now we commemorate, whoBO 
name will designate the enlarged and magnifioent museum, as it will 
then be, and from whose fine and admirable preparations they will 
be deriving a knowledge of the mysteries of organic structure. 

Dr. Homer was an able surgeon, sound in his judgment, and jo- 
dicious in his practice. Such I found him in many sui^cal oases I 
confided to his care. His surgery partook of his general character ; 
it was deliberate and cautious ; nothing was done for ditftlay ; there 
was nothing dashing or boastful about it. 

Banger ^ways attends on the knife. No operation can be per- 
formed, even the simplest, that may not endanger life. I havs 
known three deaths, besides several severe injuries to the arm from 
the operation of bleeding, and two deaths &om the removal of small 
adipose tumors, in this city. A capital operation, by the mutilation 
produced or it^ury inflicted on important organs, becomes itself a 
disease that may entail death with as much probability as the condi- 
tion it is intended to remedy. The shock and consequences of an 
operation are as severe, and task as much the forces and powers of 
the constitution and economy, as the injury for which it is performed. 
Dr. Horner, aware of this fact, in the conclusion of his surgical 
sketches, published in the Medical Sxaminer, reviewed the import- 
ant sargi(»l question as to the propriety of immediate or delayed 
amputation in serious injuries of the extremities. His critidsnu 
appear to me well grounded. Without c(»ning to any positive de- 
cision, he rather dissents from the general de(»iion of the English 
surgeons and those of our own country, in favor of immediate 
amputation. He objects to the statistical tables and observations on 
which this conclusion is founded. Many of them are deficient in the 
precision and exactness of facts indispensable in the rigid canons of 
modem sdence. " I coouder it highly inconclusive," he remarks, 
"to group amputations by the limb, instead of by the region of the 
limb, and still more so to speak of all sorts of amputations in a sum 
without any analysis." 

Amputations below the shoulder and below the knee have a oom- 
paratively light mortality, while those above the middle of the thigh 
are always hazardous. " These last are," Dr. Homer ocmMders, " the 
turning point of the inqniry, and the question resolves itself into 
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the detennin&tioti, as a general rale, whether, in those cases, imme- 
diate ampat&tion, delayed amputation, or no amputatioD at all of 
^8 part is the preferable course." In the other cases, as immediate 
and delayed amputation diGfer very little in results, the aurgeon must 
be goreroed by the incidental circumstances of each case. Mr. 
Outhrie decides, &om comparative experience, in foTor of the first 
term of the proposition in opposition to the aecond. He appears to 
have entirely neglected the third term, which is an important ele- 
ment of the problem yet remaining to be settled. Bilguers, the 
Surgeon-General of Frederick the Great, discouraged by the almost 
unifoim fatal termination of amputations in the Russian artny, pro- 
liibited a recourse to them altogether. The result of this extensive 
experiment was in &vor of iha third tOTm, opposed to the first and 
second, or of no amputation. Bnt it is too general in its character to 
be applied absolutely to the proposition formulated by Dr. Homer, 
limited to fractures of the thigh. 

Dr. Homer has proposed an intermediate course, which, itstrikes 
me, merits the serious attention of our surgeons. It is, that in ag- 
gravated fractures of the thigh, " when the limb is dangling or hope- 
lessly injured, with the bones comminuted, to resect the limb at the 
point of connection, and simply to square off the protuberant bone." 
This is "scarcely an amputation," "it can do but littie harm," there 
is little or no additional shock to the constitution, or reduction of 
the forces of the economy. This proposition is, I believe, original 
with Dr. Homer, and, I repeat, merits the attention of the surgical 
members of the profession. 

I shall have but few words to say of Dr. Homer as a man. 

The preceding narrative, recapitulating the more prominent events 
of his life, thoughts, actions, and mental idiosyncrasies, will have 
made yon &miliar with him. 

It was in the qualities that constitute characterthat lay his strength. 
He recognized the great truth, that all men are bom into this world 
for the performance of duties; and whoever neglects them lives in 
violation of that law. 

He tasked himself to the highest extent, to improve the faculties 
that God hod given him, and to employ them in the performance of 
the duties assigned to him. More than this is not in man's power. 

He acted, always, under a deep religious conscientiousness of this 
aeose of duty ; and was never satisfied that his work was perfect. 

From these feelings proceeded his assiduity, fixedness of purpose, 
ocmcentration in what he engaged in, his limitation to what he was 
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capable of accomplishing, his order, method, and tmthfulaesa. What 
he did, was done as a dutj, as an end in itself, and not as & means 
for popularity and &me. Gentlemen, I end as I began. I hold up 
to you your late professor, teacher, and friend, as an example and 
for your imitation. If you are endowed with genius and great 
abilities, by acting on his principle you will render them mors 
eflfectiTe, you wiU secure their availability, and give to them their 
true uses and direction, without which, they may strand the bark 
they guide on quicksands, or on desert shores, or shipwreck it on 
sunken rocks. 

If you do not possess those mental qualifications, they will gun 
for you the respect, confidence, esteem of the good and the wise, and 
insure you Buccesa in life. Dr. Homer is to you "A Model Man." 
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APPENDIX. 



It is deemed ftppropriste to insert in *ii appendix tbe ftilloiring t«Btimonia1s 
of respect to Dr. Homer, and other docnments corrobonktive and lUostntiTe 
of the BtAtementfl made in the preceding Disconree. 



TetiimoHuil of the Medical Faculty of the Untveni^ of Paut^lvanin on 
the Death of Dr. Mtmer. 

XJiavwmtm or PBintSTi.vA!<iA, 
Hwdi 18, 1863. 

A Committ«e hanng been appointed, at a previoos meeting, to prepare s 
testimonial of the feelings entertained b; the Uedical Facnltj towards their 
late colleagne, Dr. William E. Homer, and to conve; to his &milj an ez- 
[M^sdon of condolence on the afflicting bereaTemenl which baa been sustained 
b; them ; the following was directed to be placed npon the Minutes of the 
Facnit;, and a copy to be transmitted to the fiunilj of the deceased. 

The Medical Faculty of the UniTersity of PeunsylTania are deeply im- 
pressed with the loss they have sustained in the death of their late colleague 
Profeflsor ^Tilliam £. Homer. 

The event was not unexpected. It had been foreshadowed by unmistak- 
able ugne of declining health and a broken oonstitnljcni. Bat the realities 
of this natare, thoagh anticipated, always oome as a shock, and fall as a 
blow. 

It is a duty tbe Faculty owe to themselree and the deceased, that they 
should express their feelings upon this occasion, and plaee on record thdr 
. testimony to his many admirable qualities and his toUA worth. Few pos- 
sessed ampler opportunities to form a correct estimate of his character; and 
&om his long connection with the school, the valuable services he has ren- 
dered bj his futbfdl and accurate instruction, his devotion to his various 
offidal dnties, the perfect equanimity of his temper and nnvaried selfcontrol, 
his great love of truth and tbe conscientious reetitnde of his prindples and 
actions, he has left behind him an impressiw of profnmd rsspeet and eiteem 
that vrill be as lasting as existence. 

The passing away from the scenes and active duties of a useful and well 
spent life of one endowed with so many exeellenoea and Tirtaea, cannot be 
viewed with indifference or regarded with apathy. It will leave in his family 
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nonniiDg and sorrow, and long years of Bod rememlrance ; with fail colletgues 
fiiccere regrets, and an endnring appreciation of bis worth. 

The Faculty, in thus ezpressing their own feelings and strong conviction*, 
would offer their condolence to the familj on their bereavement; but if purity 
of life and unstained honor, an nnqaestloaed integritj, a conscientjous dis- 
charge of all the various relations of societj, and an abiding faith, can insure 
a happy futority, they must enjoy the full assurance that he whom they 
mourn has been gathered to his great reward, " the inheritauce of the just." 
On behalf of the Faculty, 

JOSEPH CARSON, Dean. 



JUaolvtimtt o/ihe Tnuteet of the Univerrity of Pmnqhania on tht Death 
of Dr. Homer. 

Retdvtd, That this Board have received with deep regret the news of 
the decease of Professor Homer, whose long-continued services and eminent 
ability and skill have added so much to the welfare, repntation, and useful- 
ness of the University. 

Rcialvcd, That Professor Homer's well known devotion to science ha« 
been signally manifested by his valuable donation 'to the Wistar Museum, by 
means of which the opportunities of inatruotion in his important depart- 
ment have been perpetuated even after his decease. 

Reiolved, That the donation so made by the late Dr. Homer be gratefully 
accepted, and that the " Committee on the Wislar Museum" be instmcted 
to take measures to classify and identify the Bpeoimena which are the gifts 
of Dr. Homer. 

Reiolved, That the Wbtar Museum hereafter be called the Wistar and 
Homer Museum. 



RetolutioM of the Medical Faeultg ofihe Penn^vania College. 

PUIMT1.TA1IU COLLMB, 

March 14, 1B53. 

At a meeting of the Medical Faculty, held thb day, the President having 
anDonnoed the death of Dr. Wm. K. Homer, Professor of Anatomy in tha 
University vi Pennsylvania, Drs. Allen and Wilthank were appointed a com- 
mittee to ezpieas the sense of this Faculty upon the occasion. 

The following preamble and resolutions were reported by the committee, 
and unanimously adopted :— 

When, by tbs dispenaation of an allwise Providence, a friend, s citisen, 
and a co-laborer u removed by death, it is fitting that his departure from 
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tUa world ■Loold reoeiTe from as aome nuni&sUtioD of rofpeot and aonow. 
But wben one, who ku for man; jem occupied among m a high ind re- 
apoorible position, and by hia faithful and nntiriDg doToUon to acience and 
l3ie arduous dndei of a teacher and phyucian, kaa won our respect; who, by 
his many Tirtaea in pnblio and private life has secured our lore and esteem, 
no manifeetatioD of Bomnr can fill the Toid caused by his departore from 
axDong OS. 

The loes of snob a one we are called np<Hi to mouiii in the recent death 
of Dr. Wm. K Homer. Sincerely deploring the aad erent which has colled 
him away, therefore, 

Xetalved, That we, the Medical Faculty of Pennsylvania College, deeply 
aympatfaise with the fiunily and colleagues of the deceued, in this afflictive 
dispensation of Froridenoe; and that we will ever cherish the memory of our 
departed friend as an able teacher, a skilful physician, and an honorable 
and upright man. 

Suoletd, That, as a token of respect, this Faculty will attend his funeral 
in a body. 

Seaolvtd, That a copy of these resolutions, with tiie condolence of the Fa- 
culty, be famished to the fiimily of the deceased, and to the Dean of the 
Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Extract from the Minutes. 

D. GILBERT, RegUter. 

W. DABEACa, Prendati. 



D. 

RacHiUioM of Managm of St. Jo$eph'i JTmpilat. 

Raohed, That the Board of Managers of the Saint Joseph's Hospital 
have learned with feelings of deep regret, the decease of tbeir much re- 
spected associate, the late Dr. William E. Homer, Senior Surgeon in this 
Institution. Connected, as he has been, with this Board from its organiza- 
tion, and eamaetly devoted to the advancement of this lastitution, he emi- 
nently contributed to place it in its present successful portion. With him, 
the establishment of an hospital whose advantages should be extended to all, 
on the most liberal principles, without reference to "creed, country, or 
color," had been for years a most cherished object; and he devoted to its 
success all the energies of his character, and all the benefits of his valuable 
experience. With an ardor that never abated — with a perseverance that 
never wavered, and with an attachment to this infant Institution, that only 
terminated with his life, be lost no opportunity of adi-aacing its interests, 
and continued to manifest a deep anxiety in its permanent establishment. 

In his decease we deplore the loss of a most earnest and steadiast friend 
to the Saint Joseph's Hospital, as well as a most zealous and urbane co- 
operator in all works of ChrisUan charity. 
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Retotved, Th&t tliis Boud viU meet in this plkce on Wedneaday next, mt 
8 o'clock, (o proceed in a body, to attend tke fanenl of oar late and mndi 
lamented member, Dr. William £. Horaer. 

Retolvtd, That a eofj of tbe foregoing resalatione be tranamitted to tbe 
family of the deceased, and that tke Rev. P. J. Barbelin and Messn. Smith, 
Deverenx and Keating, be a committee to convey to them this expreasion of 
the high aj^reoiation of his character by the memben of this Boatd, and 
their regret and condoleooe in their bereavement. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Board of Managers of the Sunt Joseph's 
Hospital. 

WM. A. STEEL, Secrttary. 
PnLADKLrHiA, UBToh H, 1868. 



Rttolutioni of ikt Medical Board of St. Jo»qph'» Sa^t'tal. 

At a special meeting of tbe Medical Board of Saint Joseph's Hospital, 
held this day for the purpose of taking action in regard to the death of their 
Ute President, William E. Homer, M. D., who departed this life on the 
11th lost., it was nnanimoosly 

Rftolved, That, in Dr. Homer, this Board have to lament one of the 
founders of the Hospital, a sealous and efficient advocate of its interests, and 
its moat liberal bene&ctor, who spared neither his means, his labor, nor 
his skill in fnrthering its welfiu«, and in healing the diseases of its inmates. 
That in him they also monm a oolleagne and a friend, who in all bis inter- 
course was urbane and considerate, and ever prompt to anstoin them by 
his inflnenoe and asaiBt them by his connsel; one with whom it waa a plea- 
sure to associate, and from wboee exemplary candor they could always look 
for a just appreciation of their own acts. 

Raolvtd, That a copy of this resolution be communicated to the Board of 
Managers of the Hospital, and ono also to the family of the deceased as an 
expression of the sincere sympathy of this Board with them in their sorrow- 
ful bereavement. 

J. HENBT SMALTZ, 
Secretary Medical Board St. Jatph'* Uorpilal. 
Uudi IT. 1B68. 



Invitation of Jt&dieal Clou to ttl f}r Portrait. 

PnorEBsoE W. £. Hormb& — 

IIeab Sik: In presenting the inclosed signification of the wish of tbe class 
of the modical department of the University of Pennsylvania, allow us to 
express for them the hope that the proposition may meet with your approba- 
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titm, and Uutt your hetltb will pennit yon to ud them Id the fartliennce of 
tbeir raqoeab 
Be pleased to aoeept of our best wishes for the future, and believe us, dear 

Yoors respectfully, 

G. P. TERRILL, 
F. H. BABBIT, 
J. BOARDMAN. 
Uirob 2, 1868. 

G. 
BttcJution 0/ Medical Clan rtqueMting Dr. Somer't Portrait. 

UmTKBaiTT o( PamisTiTAKiA, Ubdioal DuABTxm. 
At a meedog of the Medical Glass ia the Amphitheatre this aflemooD, 
Mr. Hieater, of Pa., in the Chair, and Mr. Terrill, of Va., acting as Secre- 
tary, the following; rcaolnlion was adt^ted :— 

Raoltxd, That a oommitloe of three be appointed to retjoest our Profes- 
sor irf Anatomy, Dr. W. E. Homer, to acoord to ns the privilege of having 
bis portrait taken, to be placed in the Wist«r Hosenm. 

On motion, Messta. Boardman, of N. Y., Terrill, of Ya., and Babbit, of 
Hiss., vere spp(»nted 00 the Committee. 

F. M. HIESTER, Chairman. 
GEO. P. TE&RILL, Seerttarg. 



The following shows the energy of character, the rcsolateness and indomi* 
table industry of Dr. Homer: — 

Though laboring onder serions cardiac disease, that would have driven 
rooet men from active du^es, he volnntarily andertook to divide with Pro- 
fessor Oibaon the conrse of Demonstrntive Surgery, at Clinical Sorgery, u 
it is often improperly named, assisted by Dr. H. H. Smith. The amount of 
labor he performed is shown in the following table :— 
qpRiOM 1860—1. 
Nvmber of surgical cases before the class ••••-• 128 

" of operations performed 66 

" " " by Dr. Homer - - - . 89 

SEseioN 1851—2. 

Nnmber of surgical cases before the class 182 

" <rf operations perforaMd ---...... 78 

" " " by Dr. H(»iier ... - 66 

In January, 1853, about ten days before he was compelled to derist from his 

professional duties, be performed a very difficult and serions ca[ntal opczalun. 



I. 

I am indebted to Dr. H. H. Smith for the following list of works and 
papers publiebed b; Dr. Wm. E. Horaer, and other aontribntiooB, some an* 
publUbod, he has made to medical Bcieace :— 

A Treatise od Practical Anatomj, published in 1823, pp. 503, Svo. 6th 
ed. Last edited bj Dr. H. H. Smith, as the United States Dissector. 

A Treatise on Pathological Anatomy, published in 1829, pp. 460, 8to. 
8 editions published. 

A Treatise on the Special Anatom; of the Haman Bodj, published in 2 
Tolnmes octavo in 1826, pp. 908. 

A second edition of tbe same, pp. 1064, 8to. ; published in 1830. 

The 8th edition, with the title of Special Anatomy and Histology, was pub- 
lished in 1351 ; 2 vols. 8to. illustrated. 

A Plate of the Foetal Giroulatios, with References, published about 1828. 

Tbe following papen embrace some of his more important oontributionB. 
Besides these, he contributed largely to the American Cythpedia of Med. 
attd SurgfT]/, a work which was not completed : — 

1. Cose of Lumbar Abscess, attended with Artifimal Anus, opening from 
the Colon into tbe Groin. (7 pages.) 

Fka. Joum. Med. and Phf*. Scimca, vol. i. p. 141. 1820. 

2. On the Treatment (^ Roptured Tendo-Achillis, with a Plan of Treat- 
ment. (2 pages.) 

Pha. Jour». Med. and Fht/». Seienoa, toI. lii. p. 407. 1826. 

3. Coses of Congenital Bydrooephalns, in which the Brain was tapped. 
(2 pages.) 

Apier. Joum. Med. Seienea, toI. iv. p. 530. 1829. 

4. Case of Oia>na cured by use of Chloride of Lime. (2 pages.) 

Amer. Joum. Med. Seitnee*, toI. vi. p. 265. 1830. 

5. Autopsy of a Case of Death from the Bite of a Rattlesnake. (4 pages.) 

Aner. Joum. Mtd. Science*, vol. viii. p. 397. 1831. 

6. Ligature of the PrimidTe Carotid Artery (in a Conrt.Room). (2 pages.) 

Amer. Joum. Med. SdatetM, toI. z. p. 403. 1832. 

7. Case of Hepatic Abscess, in which Tapping was performed before Ad- 
hesion of the Liver to the Side had ocoorra^with the poU-morUm appear- 
ances. (4 pages.) 

Amer. Joum. Med. Seieneet, vol. sir. p. 83. 1634. 

8. On Immobility or Inctunplete Anchylosis of the Jaw. 

Amer. Cyclopedia Med. and Surgery. 
Q. Two papers on Intestinal Macoos Membrane, as seen in Cholera Patients. 

Amer. Jount. MuL Scieneu of 1834. 
10. Amputation at Shonldcr.Joint, with a Description of a new lostniment 
for tying deep-seated Arteries. (3 pages.) 

Amer. Joum. Med. Seienoee, toL L N. S. p. 260. 1841. 
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11. Experiments on the Vaeonlar Connection of the Mother and Foetus. 

Amer. Jount. lied. SeUneei, toI. xii. p. 353. 

12. Od the IMrect ConnnunicAtioD of th« Pulmonarj Air Vesicles with 
the Pulmonary Veins. (3 psges.) 

Amer. Joum. Mtd. Scienea. toI. t. N. S. p. 332. 1843. 

13. Cases of ADeurism, showing the ImpbrUnoe of placing a Ligntara 
above and below the Sac. (4 pages.) 

Amer. Joum. Med. Seienea, toI. i. N. S. p. 74. 1841, 

14. Case of Aneurism of the Femoral Artery ; also of the Brachial. (5 

I»g«) 

Amer. Joun. Xed. Seieneee, toI. it. p. 332. 1842. 
1&. On the Treatment of Hemorrhoids by a New Operation. [This is a 
moat valuable and practical paper.] (2 pages.) 

Amer. Joum. Med. Sciejteet, toI. it. p. 358. 1842. 

16. Excidon of the Upper Jaw-Bonc without incising the Cheek. 

Phila. Med. Examiner, vol. vi. N. S. p. 16. 1850. 

17. Case of Lacerated Perineum, with an Account of an Operation for ita 
relief. 

Amtr. Jmm. Med. Scienees, rol. is. N. S. p. 329, 1850. 

18. Extirpation of the Parotid Qland. 

Med. Examiner. 

19. Clinical Report of the Surgical Wards of the Almshouse Hospital 
ID 1837. 

Amer. Joum. Med. Scieneet, toL iii. p. 99. 1837. 

20. Surgical Apparatus invented or modified ; a valuable modification of 
Dessault's splint for fracture of the feninr, in which the counter-extension is 
made by the upper end of the inner splint, now generally employed at the 
St. Joseph's Hospital. Written out, but not published. 

21. A Sternum Dilator for aiding in injecting subjects. 

Anier. Joum. Med. Scienea, vol. iii. p. 242. 1828. 

22. A Bandage Machine or Roller. 

Amer. Joum. Mtd. Sdeneei. vol. i, p. 479. 1827. 

23. InstmmcntB for Dilating Strictarea of the Urethra. 

24. Nests of Caoulae for Dilating Stricture through the Perineum. 
The fallowing have not been published : — 

25. An Aneurism Needle. 

Very many pathological and anatomical preparations were made by Dr. 
Homer, and placed in the Museum of the Univeruly of Pennsylvania. 
These preparations were bequeathed to the school. Their value cannot be 
estimated in money, as time alone can fiimish them. But their assessed 
value (as made by Drs. Leidy and H. H. Smith) is upwards of ten thousand 
dollars. All his instruments for dissection were also bequeathed the Uni- 
versity. His large and valuable library and surgical instruments were 
bequeathed under restrictions to the St. Joseph's Hospital. 
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26. A Knifa for PoDotnriiif; the Membnna Tympuii. 

27. The Introduction of Leaden Catheters, as less initaUng when worn 
for K long time. 

28. A New OperatJon for the relief of Ectropion. 

29. Dilatation of Stricture in the Duetui ad Natum bj Gatheterism 
throDgh the Functa and Laohrynsl Sac, being & modifioatjoo of Anel's ope- 
ration. 
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